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Art. V. — Luther, and the early German Struggles for 

Freedom. 

Some months ago, much astonishment was created in Ger- 
many by a decree of the King of Prussia, issued from that 
saintly place, Baden-Baden, ordaining a commemoration of 
the anniversary of Luther's birthday by making it a " day of 
special prayer." The reason for such a commemoration was 
not very obvious. The wording of the decree only alluded 
in vague terms to the "great movements which at the pres- 
ent time agitate the religious life of nations and individuals, 
and which are pressing forward to a serious decision." 
Some thought they could detect in these words an allusion 
to the (Ecumenical Council, which was then on the point 
of assembling. Others objected to this that it was scarcely 
likely that official notice would be thus taken by a Protes- 
tant government of the solemn farce which was to be en- 
acted at Rome. To add to the mystery, a Berlin paper, 
influential at court, distinctly declared that this was not a 
time when Protestants ought to urge their differences with 
the Roman Church, but that both should combine against the 
common enemy. 

The public were thus left in the dark as to the real meaning 
of King William's decree. An opportunity has, however, been 
given for defining more precisely, according to the results of 
modern inquiry, the position occupied by Luther in that gigan- 
tic struggle which is known as " The Reformation," about 
the original aim and scope of which so many misunderstand- 
ings prevail. The popular view of it is, that it was an exclu- 
sively religious movement, and to many the names of Luther 
and the German Reformation have merely a theological sig- 
nificance. As this, however, is a mistake, than which it 
would be impossible to commit a greater, I purpose, in this 
article, to point out the wider range which the German move- 
ment 'of the sixteenth century had. In doing so I shall be 
obliged, for the better understanding of it, to treat of some 
previous popular movements which aimed at a great' national 
transformation. 
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In considering what is usually called the German Reforma- 
tion Epoch, we must remember, in the first place, that it was, 
properly speaking, a time of national revolution in a three- 
fold sense, — political, social, and religious. In Europe a cus- 
tom long prevailed, though it is now visibly on the decline, 
of regarding the French Revolution as the starting-point of 
modern popular history. The principles of that Revolution of 
'89 and '92 no doubt agitate the European world to this day ; 
but it was preceded by the American Revolution, with its noble 
declaration of the rights of man, whilst the English had carried 
out a glorious revolution in the seventeenth century. Many, 
however, are not aware that the English Revolution was pre- 
ceded by a German Revolution, — or rather, by two successive 
movements of a revolutionary character in the fourteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. I allude to the Eidgenossen rising and 
the so-called Bauern krieg, or " War of the Peasants," .which 
was involved in the general Reformation movement. As typi- 
cal names, I may mention those of Stauffacher and Winkelried ; 
of Konrad Besserer ; of Hutten and Sickingen ; of Luther, Me- 
lancthon, and Zwingli ; of Wendel Hipler, Thomas Miinzer, 
and Florian Geyer. 

A word on the early German constitution will not be out 
of place here. In its earlier days, the German Empire was 
undoubtedly an indivisible Union ; not a mere confederacy of 
sovereign states, but a real Union. It had provincial divis- 
ions, with the principle of autonomy very largely and irregu- 
larly developed in their component parts ; but the principle of 
imperial unity was laid down clearly. A German king (or 
kaiser') stood at the head of a number of governors, or counts 
of the shire, who were removable at will. He himself was 
not a ruler by the law of succession, not a monarch by 
" right divine " ; but he obtained his position by election, and 
could be removed by judicial trial. In accordance with the 
social condition of the time, political power was mainly vested 
in the aristocracy, though a substratum of ancient republican 
liberties was yet visible here and there. The king, or kaiser, 
consequently might be looked upon as the crowned foreman of 
the aristocracy, which he, on his part, was bound by the Con- 
stitution to hold in check. 
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The arrangement was not a very philosophical one, but in a 
rough way it served, for a while, to maintain national union, 
and to protect a few popular liberties. The German king, or 
kaiser, being a ruler by contract, had to swear fidelity to the 
laws of the land before entering upon his office. If he broke 
the Constitution, the Estates of the Realm had the right to op- 
pose him by force of arms, and to bring him before a court of 
justice. Even the penalty of death could be inflicted upon him, 
but only after he had been deposed from his office. This is 
stated in unmistakable terms in the ancient codes of law, the 
" Sachsenspiegel " and the " Schwabenspiegel." Thus in the 
text of the latter we find: "Dem Ktinige mac nieman an den 
lip gesprechen, im werde dar riche e widerteilet mit der fiirsten 
urteile." This provision is the more remarkable, because in 
our earliest German law the penalty of death did not exist for 
any misdeed, except in the case of a prince or duke who had 
committed a crime against the rights of the Commonwealth. 
That was the compromise which the Germans made between 
two contending principles of criminal jurisprudence. 

The German King or Emperor then did not hold his sceptre 
" by the grace of God." If I may make a comparison which, 
like all comparisons, limps a little, I should say that Germany 
at first was a Commonwealth, with a rudimentary substratum 
of republican liberties, with aristocratic powers superposed, and 
with a crowned President at the head, — the latter elected for 
life, but deposable, by his peers, for misdemeanors. It was, 
as I have said, a somewhat unphilosophical Constitution ; but 
there are, even now, constitutions glorying in a labyrinth of 
checks and counter- checks, and people living under them 
who are so accustomed to the oddity of such systems that 
they consider them perfect, and strive to extend them to 
other lands. 

The central authority of the German Empire, then, was the 
Konig, or Kaiser, as he was called, after he had been consecrated 
at Rome. The centrifugal force was found in the " princes," * 
or provincial governors, who constantly aspired to sovereignty, 
and endeavored to set up particular dynasties, though this idea 
was at first utterly repugnant to the German mind. It was 

* Fiirsten; literally, "first," — overseers, prefects : not hereditary sovereigns. 
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only by a gradual usurpation of power, chiefly accomplished 
by acts of treachery in the hour of common danger, that the 
" princes " succeeded first in undermining, and then virtually 
in overthrowing, the central authority. Such is the rise and 
origin of all the ruling houses of Germany. Such was the 
significance of the contest between the Ghibellines and the 
Guelphs. When a kaiser, in his ambition, went to gather 
laurels in sunny southern climes, the provincial governors or 
dukes of the Empire made use of the difficulties into which he 
not infrequently fell to extort from him the grant of sovereign 
attributes, which afterwards were used against national sover- 
eignty itself. 

The Imperial power thus fell into decay. As a means of 
resisting the process of disintegration, some of the German 
monarch s made feeble efforts to convert the elective German 
Empire into an hereditary one. Thus, Henry VI., in the twelfth 
century, offered to the various dukes a right of succession in their 
own government ; in exchange, he demanded an Imperial right 
of succession for his own offspring. The plan failed. Many 
dukes said that they already practically possessed what was 
offered to them. The Pope was against it, because he wanted 
to keep a footing in Germany through the priestly element 
in the Electorates. Lastly, the cities looked coldly upon the 
scheme, because the republican spirit was coming up strongly 
among them. The struggle thereafter lay between the cities, 
which aimed at a reconstruction of Germany in the republican 
sense, and the ducal families, that strove to annihilate at once 
imperial power and civic freedom. Here I come to the first 
great revolutionary movement, which arose out of a League 
of Towns, and is known under the name of the Eidgenos- 
sen, or men banded together by oath for the overthrow of 
tyranny. 

As early as the beginning of the thirteenth century we find 
a remarkable agitation going on in many German towns. Until 
then, their government had been mainly vested in patrician 
families, who were generally prevented by imperial charter 
from taking part in trade and commerce, being held equal to 
the Ritter class, or nobility. This state of things kept down 
the handicraftsmen, or middle and working classes, in the 
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matter of political privileges ; but it allowed them to obtain 
importance through industry, and in time they demanded a 
Reform. The Geschlechter, or patrician families, looked, how- 
ever, with such disfavor upon that plebeian craving, that at 
Brunswick, at Magdeburg, and in many other places, they re- 
peatedly had the masters of the trade-guilds decapitated or 
burnt, — this being the conservative method in those days of 
supporting respectability against popular claims. " The Re- 
spectability " — die Ehrbarkeit — was in fact the distinct tech- 
nical term for the noble government of those patricians. 

In the long run, however, the patricians had to submit to 
see the suffrage enlarged, — " degraded," as we have heard it 
styled by the Tories in England during the late Reform agita- 
tion. In not a few instances, in the course of the fourteenth 
century, the middle and plebeian classes of Germany obtained 
the control of the town constitutions by regular insurrection, 
and established a government which gave them equality before 
the law. It would be interesting to have the history of all 
those early town revolutions fully written. But perhaps we 
must wait for that until the Germany of our days has worked 
her institutions into greater sympathy with the principle Which 
was the mainspring of those early aspirations. 

Generally the victory of the plebeians over the patricians 
had the effect of bringing about an enlargement of a town, 
and the extension of its walls. Owing to the widening of the 
basis of suffrage, more men became interested in the defence 
of the country, and they took part in it heartily. The sturdy 
burghers were now all trained in the use of arms. Their 
guilds were arranged with a view to military defence, and 
their towns were built with a strategic purpose. When one 
looks about him in thdse ancient cities there rises before one's 
vision the picture of a time when industrious citizens, hard 
pressed by rapacious knights, had to think out a system, not 
only of city walls, but, in case of the worst, also of street 
defence. This condemned them to a rather confined life, 
as described in Goethe's Faust, when the pent up citizens 
issue forth " from the cramping narrowness of streets," out 
into the fragrant country, with its brooks and meadows and 
mountain air. With them handicraft and agriculture went 
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often together. Nor was the sense of artistic beauty undevel- 
oped among them. I need not speak here of Nuremberg, 
Augsburg, Regensburg, Strasburg, Cologne ; of the towering 
domes reared there, and the encouragement given to great 
masters in architecture and painting ; of the combined civic 
spirit and artistic inclinations visible in the guild and trade 
halls, as well as in private dwellings. Nor need I describe 
how, in the place of the minnesanger, or chivalrous poets of 
love, a school of civic meisters'ng-er arose, whose lyre was 
somewhat more harshly tuned, indeed, but who yet proved 
that Poetry had a hold upon their hearts. It was an age in 
which the pursuit of wealth was made subservient to higher 
aims. And however much we may be tempted to look down 
upon that bygone generation of men, after centuries of ad- 
vancing civilization they may still serve us in some ways as an 
example. 

Between the citizens of those towns and the ducal families 
the contest had at last to be fought out. The latter sapped 
nationahunion at its basis. The former, battling for popular 
freedom, seemed destined to restore it under a new garb. A 
general League of Cities presented itself as a practical means 
for obtaining that desirable end. 

The first League, or Eidg-enossenschaft as it called itself, of 
which we find a trace in ancient records, was formed between 
the towns of Mayence, Worms, Spires, Frankfort, and several 
others. It soon spread to Cologne and Aachen in the north, 
to Colmar, Basle, and Zurich in the south, which were then all 
German towns. The League kept up a strong establishment 
of civic militia, both foot and horse, and a considerable array 
of war-ships on the Rhine and the Moselle. Gradually, as it 
grew, it enlarged its field of political and social reconstruction. 
Whereas they occupied themselves formerly only with town 
interests, the citizens now began to promote the emancipation 
of the peasantry from serfdom. That serfs were received into 
the freedom of the towns was the standing complaint of the 
nobles, — an " underground railway," if I may use such an 
anachronism, being even then established in some cases by 
venturesome burghers for the benefit of the white slave. 

Even in religious matters the free towns were often imbued 
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with the same spirit which later we see bursting out in the 
Reformation. On this point, too, much misconception pre- 
vails. The general notion is, that " you cannot expect to 
meet with the Reformation spirit in the epoch of the Cru- 
sades." Yet the very chronicles of the Abbot of Ursperg — 
who as a priest is surely a witness whom we need not suspect — 
declare in so many words that, under Konrad III., the Crusad- 
ers were laughed at everywhere, as they marched through the 
different towns of Germany, nearly the whole German people 
(omnis pene populus teutonicus) believing them possessed by 
an unheard-of folly {quasi inavdita stultitia delirantes.^) It 
was at that time also that the fables of Reynard the Fox and 
of Isegrim — those biting satires against kingcraft, aristocracy, 
and priesthood — began to influence powerfully the popular 
mind. In the opinion of Gervinus the various works of the 
" Reynard " kind paved the way for the Reformation ; and 
when we remember that many of them proceeded from the 
pens of monks, we may conclude that the Romish Church had 
not a few clever enemies within its own precincts. Again, the 
violent anti-Popish poems of Walther von der Vogelweide, and 
the similar passages in the Freidank, all show that the Reforma- 
tion tendency was pretty well spread throughout all classes of 
Germany fully three hundred years before Hntten and Luther. 
Had there been an emperor willing to use these strong anti- 
clerical forces, he might have achieved a success for the na- 
tion and for himself; but even free-thinking emperors, like 
Frederick II., were afraid of wounding the priestly element 
too deeply. In every respect, therefore, the towns remained 
the sole representatives of the new spirit. 

Now when the popular party, by a series of class insurrec- 
tions, had gained the upper hand in a great number of cities, 
the moment was at hand for a final uprising of the United 
Eidgenossen along the Rhine and the Danube, as well as in 
the Alpine districts, which to-day are called Switzerland, and 
which alone have preserved the Eidgenossen name, because to 
them the fortune of battle was more favorable than to other 
parts of the fatherland. The Eidgenossen, however, did not 
form the only republican force then in existence in Germany. 
Whilst their influence spread in the west and the south, the 
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Hansa, another league of free cities, grew up in the north. 
Its tendency, however, was of a less pronounced democratic 
character. The great traders — the Kavflierren — held sway 
in it ; and their government partook largely of the patrician 
character. Still, in its basis, the Hansa was republican, and 
its influence had a wide range. In its best period that League 
extended along the shores of the German Ocean and the 
Baltic ; the easternmost associate of the Hanseates being Nov- 
gorod, then a free Russian town, governed by the Liibeck law. 
The Hansa, in those days, constituted the great naval power of 
the north, and German admirals swept the sea with their squad- 
rons. They fought the Scandinavian powers, and occasion- 
ally even disposed of a crown. It was not, however, exclusively 
a maritime league. It included inland towns even in Central 
Germany and along the Rhine ; for the highway of trade from 
India to the north lay, in those days, through Germany, and 
this trade formed a great link between the industrial south and 
the trading north. 

The Eidgenossen and the Hansa might have wrought a 
great transformation of Germany. To that end their efforts 
indeed tended ; but whilst the Eidgenossen of Upper Aleman- 
nia were triumphant in the ever-memorable battles of Mor- 
garten, Sempach, and Nafels, the fortune of war, after some 
successes, turned against the other members of that League. 
It was a nobleman, made a traitor by a bribe of one thousand 
florins, who brought about the loss of the battle of DofEngen. 
That battle proved a turning-point in German history. It was, 
if I may say so, the Hastings of mediasval German Democracy. 
" Had the citizens," says Wirth, " obtained the victory also 
there, the Swiss Constitution would have been spread over all 
Southern Germany ; and later, it would equally have extended 
over all the lower countries through the action of the Han- 
seatic League. As it was, civic freedom fell ; the last obsta- 
cles to unlimited princely sovereignty were removed ; and, 
together with Liberty, Union vanished. This was a terrible 
national misfortune." Again he says : " The defeat of the 
citizen warriors at Doffingen was decisive in this sense, that 
Germany now entered upon the road'of becoming a medley of 
monarchies claiming separate existence Our wretched 
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condition at home, the loss of our power abroad, sprang from 
this source. The genius of the Fatherland covered its face in 
sorrow when the body of Konrad Besserer (the heroic burgo- 
master of Ulm) was enshrouded in the banner of freedom. 
The Republican movement succeeded only in what now is Swit- 
zerland. Separation from Germany the Swiss did not, at first, 
intend, and they remained true to the national bond as long as 
possible. Their final withdrawal from all connection with the 
General Empire was not settled until 1648. 

I now come to the second great revolutionary movement of 
Germany, which is known as the " Reformation " and the 
" War of the Peasants." 

Some, as I have said, take an exclusively theological view 
of the Reformation ; but there is a larger and more truthful 
view, according to which the Reformation movement was 
originally a very complex one, proceeding from tendencies in 
both Church and State towards religious, political, and social 
progress, — the two latter elements even predominating at 
one time under cover of the former. In the end, the polit- 
ical and social Reformation, which was contemporary with, 
and at first largely involved in, the movement of religious 
emancipation, miscarried, and the Church Reformation alone 
triumphed. It is nevertheless true that the two or three 
movements, as will presently be shown, cannot be separated 
from each other with justice. The very writings of Luther 
are full of this threefold character of the Reformation. No 
wonder that, under the late King of Prussia, an extract from 
Luther's works was actually seized by the police authorities, 
and its circulation prohibited. 

There may be distinguished, in the Reformation, a re- 
ligious, a humanistic, a national or patriotic, and a demo- 
cratic element. If we bear this in mind, the Luther monu- 
ment at Worms, which was uncovered in 1868 in the presence 
of the King of Prussia, will be seen to give but a one-sided and 
imperfect view of that troublous but hopeful period of German 
history. Planned by Rietschel, the masterly delineator of the 
Goethe and Schiller group at Weimar, the monument at Worms 
is a vast and powerful conception. Yet, with all its variety of 
figures, — including, as it does, the statues of Luther's pre- 
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decessors, Wycliffe, Waldo, Savonarola, and Huss, — it lacks 
completeness. We see Frederick, called the Wise, Elector of 
Saxony, and Philip, called the Generous, Landgrave of Hesse, 
standing in front ; Melancthon and Reuchlin behind. But who 
that knows the history of the Reformation is not aware that 
one of those princes acted the part of a trimmer, whilst the 
other proved a deadly enemy to the popiilar claims which were 
then brought forward on the strength of what the peasantry 
called the " true reading of the Gospel " ? And if Melancthon 
and Rauchlin have their proper place in the Reformation group 
of the monument at Worms, why are the great humanists, 
Celtes, Hesse, Bebel, Pirkheimer, and even Erasmus, alto- 
gether left out ? They might, at least, have been indicated 
by medallions, as Ulrich von Hutten and Franz von Sickingen 
were on the upper bronze cube ; the political aspect of the 
Reformation having, by this latter device, been suggested in 
some slight degree. But then, if Hutten and Sickingen found 
a place, however small in the design, why was none given to 
those prominent leaders on the popular side, who, fired with a 
vision of Puritan and independent sentiment, sturdily did bat- 
tle, though with ill-success, for the principles of a combined 
religious, political, and social reformation ? 

Some might think that their misfortune shuts them out from 
commemoration. If that were the case, neither the mail-clad 
man of letters who died as an exile at Ufnau, nor that adven- 
turous knight who saw, wounded and dying, the enemy carry 
by storm his castle, could have been represented on the monu- 
ment ; nor could a place have been found for the " sorrowing 
Magdeburg," — the melancholy symbol of an heroic but de- 
feated town. Nor is the plea that Luther never had any- 
thing to do with the popular movement at large valid. In 
the beginning, on the contrary, he readily recognized the jus- 
tice of some of its demands ; and though afterwards he joined 
the other side, he did not cease to denounce what, in his blunt 
language, he openly called the " mad tyranny " of princes and 
lords. 

The original aims of the Reformation were manifold. A 
national Church was to be established. Landed property, 
held in mortmain to an incredible extent, was to be recon- 
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verted into freehold. The fetters were to be struck from an 
enslaved agricultural class. The political representation of the 
people was to be made a reality, the German Parliament, or 
Reichstag, being then a mere house of princes and lords, secular 
and spiritual, with a sprinkling of the representatives of cities. 
Lastly, the most energetic section of the reformers strove for 
the abolition of all petty dynastic powers, some of which were 
found under the Imperial, some under the Republican flag. 
Many learned men, vast numbers of the middle class, the mass 
of the peasantry, many priests, and even the better section 
of the aristocracy were in the movement, as moderate re- 
formers, or as levelling Imperialists, or as adherents of the 
principle of a popular Commonwealth. Hutten, in spite of his 
trenchant style, represented among the upper classes — whom 
he wished to lead on to a national policy in spite of them- 
selves — the type of a moderate reformer in Church and State. 
His friend Sickingen had the material in him for an aristocratic 
Lord Protector of Germany. Probably he had something like 
the ancient Swedish and Polish Constitution in view. Some 
of the chiefs of the peasantry, such as Hipler and Florian 
Geyer, who had formerly occupied higher stations in life, 
were Democratic statesmen of considerable ability. Thomas 
Mlinzer, who in religion preached, under mystic forms, a sort 
of Deism, was in political creed a revolutionary Socialist. If 
Martin Luther, the ex-mpnk, that gigantic wrestler, had joined 
the political reformers, he would have given a still grander 
impress to our history, and the double or triple aim of the 
national cause would, probably, have been attained. 

All Germany, in fact, took part in that movement. It was 
not a sectional one, — not one opposing south to north, but the 
different parties were to be found everywhere. Countries to- 
day the most Catholic were then full of the Evangelical and 
Reformation spirit. There was Reformation even in the Tyrol, 
which fire and the sword were required to put down. In such an 
age the Imperial interest had a great opportunity. Charles V. 
might have done what Henry VIII. of England did, and have 
thereby stopped the process of national disintegration. But that 
brooding monarch, who was only half German (he could not 
even converse properly in German, while the Spaniards said he 
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spoke their own tongue imperfectly), and whose mind was cast 
in the narrow mould of bigotry, missed one of the greatest of 
historical opportunities. In vain Hutten admonished, prayed, 
entreated him to come forward as the champion of the Refor- 
mation. There is a " Wail " (Klagelied') by Hutten extant, 
touching in its earnest simplicity, in which he says that he 
could willingly die in poverty and misery, if the king (Charles 
V.) would let the Imperial eagles fly against Popery, and place 
himself truly at the head of all " free Germans." To the 
" proud nobility," to the " valiant towns," Hutten addresses 
his admonition, that they " should take pity on the Fatherland " 
and " battle for liberty." It is impossible, I fear, to render in 
English the quaint strength of the original text. It is enough 
to say that the patriotic knight, who was not wanting in pride, 
prostrated himself before the monarch, in order to induce him 
to adopt a large Reformation policy, but without avail. Charles 
remained deaf to these urgent appeals. 

There was a general deafness then among rulers. Luther, 
who understood the political signs better, foresaw the coming 
of the storm several years before its outbreak. Already in 
1522 he predicted a general revolt in German lands, — " eine 
grosse Emporung in deutschen Landen." Personally, with all 
his stormy energy, and with all the prejudices that clove to him 
from his monkish training, he was of a kindly disposition, well 
disposed to the people's welfare, no flatterer of princes, honest 
and outspoken, and of a genial temper. He clearly saw and 
denounced the tyranny with which the nation was burdened, 
through the misrule of that superior aristocracy which had 
gradually risen into a position almost sovereign. He said in his 
unparliamentary way, that " princes had mostly been the great- 
est blockheads and the wickedest rascals" ! He called them 
" God's jailers and hangmen," who " had hearts of stone and 
heads of brass." 

So late as a year before the outbreak of the great Bauern 
krieg Luther thus expressed himself: " The laboring man, tried 
beyond all endurance, overwhelmed with intolerable burdens, 
will not, and cannot, any longer tamely submit, and he has 
doubtless good reasons for striking with the flail and the club, 
as John Pitchfork threatens to do I am delighted so 

vol. cxi. — no. 228. 8 
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far to see the tyrants trembling." In the same " Sincere Ex- 
hortation," whilst warning against the spirit of rebellion, he 
admonished the Imperial government and the nobles to put 
their hand to the work of doing away with grievances, as 
" that which is done by the regular powers cannot be looked 
upon as sedition." 

I think in this, as in other writings of the same time, a state 
of doubt may be traced in Luther's mind. He saw the great- 
ness of the coming movement ; he had sympathy with it, yet 
he could not place himself decidedly on the one side or the 
other. Still he spoke out strongly against the government 
and against privileged castes. Even when the rising of the 
peasants and their allies in the towns had actually begun 
he wrote : " For such insurrection we have to thank you, ye 
princes and lords, ye purblind bishops and mad monks ! . . . . 
You fleece and skin the people until they can bear it no 
longer. But the sword is now at your throat ! . . . . You still 
think you are in the saddle ; you will be lifted from it ! . . . . 
If these peasants cannot do it, others will. And though ye 
beat them all, they yet are unbeaten. God will raise up 
new ones, for he means to destroy you, and destroy you he 
will ! It is not peasants that rise against you, my dear lords, 
it is God himself who will punish your tyrannic madness ! " 
He then continued : " See you not that if I desired revenge, 
I should only have to stand silently by, laughing in my sleeve, 
and look on at the peasants carrying out their work ? I might 
even, by making common cause with them, make still deeper 
your wounds. God ever preserve me, as now, from such 

thoughts Dear lords, in the name of God ! retire before 

the anger of God, which you see let loose against you ! . . . . 
Cease your exactions, cease your cruel despotism ! . . . . Use 
gentle means, lest the spark now lighted, extending itself 
gradually all round, and catching at point after point, should 
produce throughout Germany a conflagration which nothing 
can extinguish. You will lose nothing by gentleness, and even 
though you were to lose some trifling matter, the blessings of 
peace would make it up to you a hundred-fold. Resort to war, 
and you may be all of you swallowed up, body and goods. 
The peasantry have drawn up Twelve Articles, some of which 
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contain demands so obviously just, that the mere cir- 
cumstance of their requiring to be brought forward dishon- 
ors you before God and man. I myself have many articles, 
even still" more important ones, perhaps, that I might pre- 
sent against you in reference to the government of Ger- 
many, such as I drew up in my book addressed to the 
German nobility. But my words passed unheeded by you 
like the wind." 

On the different grievances of the insurgent population Lu- 
ther said in the same " Exhortation to Peace," addressed to 
princes and lords : " As to the first article, you cannot refuse 
them the free election of their pastors. They desire that these 
pastors should preach the gospel to them. Now authority must 
not and cannot interpose any prohibition of this, seeing that of 
right it should permit each man to teach and to believe that 
which to him seems good and fitting, whether it be gospel or 
whether it be false. All that authority is entitled to prohibit 
is the preaching up of disorder and revolt. Again, the articles 
which have reference to the material condition and welfare of 
the peasants — to the fines, inheritance, imposts, the exaction 
of harsh feudal services, and so forth — are equally founded in 
justice ; for government was not instituted for its own ends, 
nor to make use of the persons subject to it for the accomplish- 
ment of its own caprices and evil passions, but for the interests 
and the advantage of the people. Now the people have be- 
come fully impressed with this fact, and will no longer toler- 
ate your shameful extortions. Of what benefit were it to a 
peasant that his field should produce as many florins as it does 
grains of corn, if his aristocratic master may despoil him of 
the produce, and lavish, like dirt, the money he has thus 
derived from his vassal, in fine clothes, fine castles, fine eating 
and drinking ? " 

It will be seen from these few quotations, which might be 
multiplied a hundred-fold, that Luther knew what were the 
sufferings of the down-trodden people ; that he wished for a 
reformation of the government of Germany as well as for that 
of the Church ; that he considered the rising against lordly 
and princely misrule a formidable one, which, if he only 
" stood silently by, laughing in his sleeve, and looking on at 
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the peasants carrying out their work," might have become 
uncontrollable. 

What, then, would have occurred, had he thrown his influ- 
ence persistently on the people's side ? At one time he had 
the nation at his command. His power of speech which wells 
up in the slightest talk, such as has been preserved in the 
Tischreden, his combative energy, and his force of persuasion 
were extraordinary. Unfortunately, when the contest grew 
hottest, he went over to the side of the governing classes, and 
became the adversary of the political and social parts of the 
Reformation programme. He stood aghast at the loudness 
and many-tongued confusion of the popular aspirations. The 
theologian came up too strongly in him. A parallel to this 
conduct may be found in the fact that Luther, after having 
been, as he said himself, a " rabid Papist," ein rasender, un- 
sinniger Papist, ersoffen in des Pabstes Lehre, had once passed 
through a very free-thinking stage ; to such an extent, indeed, 
that he stopped himself by saying that he must " strangle 
his reason" in order to return to his former belief! In this 
manner, certainly, he strangled his political reason. He now 
attacked every Reformation idea not directly connected with 
Church affairs. He called all armed resistance to galling 
oppression the " work of Satan." He wrote denunciations 
against the more advanced men ; for instance, his " Letter to 
the Princes in Saxony against the Revolutionary Spirit." He 
denounced bitterly all the Rumpelgeister and Schwarmer. 
He put his hope in some prince that would carry through his 
Church cause. He preached the doctrine that all government 
was by " right divine," which was until then a doctrine not 
to be found in Germany, where all princely power was held to 
rest on a covenant with the people. The new doctrine, it need 
not be said, was very acceptable to those princes who, under 
the mask of religion, wished to establish separate sovereign- 
ties, independent of Pope and Kaiser alike. 

Luther now wrote : " Christians must suffer torture ! They 
must suffer wrong ; suffer, suffer ! They must bear the cross, 
the cross ! That is a Christian's right ; he has no other ! " 
He spoke of Christians as flocks of sheep, not to be tended, 
but to be slaughtered, one after the other. " Nicht Weideschaf 
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— Schlachtschaf ! nur so hin ; eins nach dem anderen ! ' " That 
was not the spirit of the humanists, or liberals, much less of 
the ardent Democratic reformers of his time. He even de- 
clared himself for the continuance of serfdom ! He said there 
must be serfs because Abraham had had serfs ! Such doc- 
trines jarred on the popular ear ; and the great champion of 
the Church Reformation was sometimes called a lackey of 
monarchs, — wrongly,, certainly, for of the lackey spirit there 
was nothing in that unbending man. 

But of fierceness there was enough in him when once he 
went astray, and he, the poor miner's son, went cruelly astray 
in that Peasant affair. This was the advice he gave as to the 
manner in which the insurgents should be dealt with : " Let 
them be destroyed, strangled, stabbed, secretly or publicly, by 
whosoever is able to do it, even as a mad dog is killed right 
away. I call upon you, dear lords, come hither to the rescue ! 
strike ! Ay, strike, strangle, all ye that can lift a hand ! If 
thou losest thy life in the affray, a blessing upon thee, — 
thou art saved thereby ! A more blissful death thou canst not 
have ! . . . . Let the guns be turned upon them ; or else their 
wickedness will grow a thousand-fold greater ! " 

The political and social insurrection against which Luther 
raised such a cry was not a mere servile revolt, but an attempt 
at changing radically the German Constitution. It was pre- 
ceded by conspiracies, known as the Bundschuh and the Arme 
Konrad. The " bundschuh," or laced shoe, was worn by the 
people ; high boots, by the nobles. " Poor Konrad " the peasants 
were nicknamed from the frequency of that name among them. 
The first demands of the peasants, embodied in their Twelve Arti- 
cles, were moderate enough. They asked for a reformation of 
the Church, a diminution of tithes, the abolition of serfdom, of 
the oppressive game laws, etc. Soon they went farther. In 
some of the secret associations the password by which the 
members knew each other was this. One asked, " What do you 
think in the main ? " The other had to answer, " Priests, 
nobles, and princes are the people's bane ! " I may observe 
here that the German character, as a rule, lends itself with 
great difficulty to the work of conspirators ; but in times of 
great public danger secret associations have sprung up even 
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among the Germans, from the time of Hermann, the Cherus- 
can leader, who threw off the Roman yoke, down to the 
Tugendbund, which was formed during the intolerable Napo- 
leonic domination, and to the many other secret societies which 
at the beginning of this century endeavored to unite free-minded 
men in opposition to the reactionary profligacy of the German 
princes. 

There were three political camps in Luther's time: the 
Catholic or reactionary one ; the camp of moderate Liber- 
alism; and that of Democracy. In the peasants' insurrec- 
tion two currents can be distinguished, — one directed mainly 
to the suppression of harsh feudal customs ; the other to the 
formation of a Republican Commonwealth. The papers of 
the li Constitutional Committee," which the insurgents estab- 
lished at Heilbronn, are still extant ; and they contain undeni- 
able proofs of the sagacity of some of the leaders. When a 
popular rising is defeated a mass of calumny is often the only 
monument which the victors raise over the grave of the van- 
quished ; and it is the merit of Zimmermann to have been the 
first to trace from those original documents the true character 
of the insurrection. He chose the motto of his work from the 
Antigone of Sophocles, — "I dare to raise a tomb to my dearly 
beloved brother ! " 

The rising extended over all Southern Germany, from the 
Rhine into Austria ; it reached up also towards the north 
through the insurrection in Thuringia. In the latter country 
were the head-quarters of Miinzer, the revolutionary preacher, 
— a Savonarola and Rienzi combined. The main ai-my of the 
insurgents in the south was not badly equipped. It possessed 
ordnance and three thousand guns, — a good armament for 
that time. But the Thuringian insurgents were ill assorted 
and badly armed. The great defect of the movement was its 
want of a central direction, a scattered agricultural population 
being always difficult to organize for action. It is true, as the 
peasantry rose, they were joined by a number of towns, by noble- 
men, even by several princes, who either willingly entered the 
League, or were forced into it ; but the presence of worthless 
marauders and the absence of good military leaders made 
themselves sorely felt. Gotz von Berlichingen, with the Iron 
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Hand, the Suabian Knight, whom the insurgents pressed into 
their service, played them false. The aid which the peasants 
received from the towns was generally neutralized through the 
firm hold which the patricians had reacquired within city 
walls. Nevertheless, the insurrection was so formidable that 
the princes, before meeting it by force of arms, generally 
thought it necessary to employ the most disgraceful perjury, in 
order to lull the people into a sense of security, and then beat 
them in detail. 

More than a thousand feudal "robbers'" nests — for such 
they actually were, according to contemporary testimony — were 
destroyed during that upheaval ; and a great number of them 
were never rebuilt. Many of the aristocratic dwellers in those 
fortified castles were alike rebellious to Imperial authority,and 
hostile to the prosperity of the towns, while towards the tillers of 
the soil they frequently acted like fiends in human shape. Ru- 
dolf von Habsburg, the German emperor, had those noble high- 
waymen hanged by dozens. The townspeople, when they could 
get hold of them, dealt with them as common criminals ; and 
after the towns came the peasants. When now we see in Ger- 
many so many ruined castles and halls we should remember 
that not a few of them are records of the maddened feelings of 
a people driven by oppression to despair. However, after many 
sanguinary contests the Peasant Revolution failed, as, a little 
more than a century before, the Republican rising of the towns 
had been defeated. Princely orgies marked the downfall of 
the popular cause. Germany was covered with scaffolds and 
gibbets ; but revenge was to come through the Thirty Years' 
War, which gave a tremendous shock to the Empire, and pre- 
pared the way for its later disruption. 

I have shown that a great political and social turmoil oc- 
curred in Luther's time, in the very midst of the religious Refor- 
mation movement, and that the leaders who headed the masses 
mostly took their cue from Bible texts, interpreted or twisted 
into a sense favorable to the people's cause. Luther himself 
at first carried on his agitation almost in co-operation with the 
political movement, but when a certain point was reached a 
divergence occurred. He would no longer hear of what he 
called a " carnal reading of the Gospel." After the defeat of 
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the rising of 1525 the Reformation became exclusively a re- 
ligious one. It remained political only in this sense, that those 
princes who went over to it endeavored to use it as a means of 
breaking up the Empire for their individual advantage. Under 
the cloak of religion they exerted themselves to establish 
separate sovereignties, — Luther's doctrine, that all existing 
government is by " right divine," being considered by them as 
equivalent to a doctrine of monarchical irresponsibility. In 
the peculiar position of Germany this was a tenet which be- 
came destructive of national cohesion. Yet the majority of 
the people, filled with deep hatred of priestly corruption, re- 
mained faithful to the Reformation cause, even in this form, 
though it now carried with it the seeds of political dissolution. 
For a short time the direction of the Reformation movement 
remained still in the hands of a Towns' League, then it passed 
entirely under the control of the princes, and the latter gener- 
ally exhibited their selfishness and treachery alike against the 
people and amongst themselves. 

The Germans have often prided themselves on having con- 
quered the right of free thought, even though it was at the cost 
of their existence as a nation. The French historian Michelet, 
who confesses that his own sympathies are not with the relig- 
ious revolution of the sixteenth century, yet says of the great 
German Reformer : " Luther was, in point of fact, the re- 
storer of spiritual liberty to the ages which followed his era. 
He denied it theoretically, indeed, but he established it in 
practice ; if he did not absolutely create, he at least coura- 
geously signed his name to the great revolution which legalized , 
in Europe the right of free examination. To him it is in great 
measure owing that we, of the present day, exercise in its plen- 
itude that first great right of the human understanding, to 
which all the rest are attached, and without which all the rest 
are naught. We cannot think, speak, write, read, for a single 
moment, without gratefully recalling to mind this enormous 
benefit of intellectual enfranchisement. The very lines I here 
trace, to whom do I owe it that I am able to send them forth, 
if not to the Liberator of modern thought ? " 

But the sacrifice the German nation made in this cause 
ought not to be forgotten. The armed struggle which fol- 
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lowed in the wake of the restricted Beformation movement 
lasted, with short intervals, not, as is often stated, a gener- 
ation merely, but fully a century. What we call the Thirty 
Tears' War was only the crisis of Germany's martyrdom. 
She was then literally trampled down under horses' hoofs. 
Armies, formed of the scum of Europe, held a series of riot- 
ous Walpurgis nights over her mangled body. Her life-blood 
ebbed out whilst her soul was panting for spiritual freedom. 
In some of the old chronicles it is described how, in the de- 
serted villages, wolves with their litters were found in the 
beds of the massacred or exiled inhabitants. The springs of 
pity seemed to be frozen in the hearts of men. Year by year 
war cut down hundreds of thousands, whilst famine and pesti- 
lence swept over the land, bearing with them crowds of vic- 
tims. Hunger made men cannibals, and even the graveyards 
had to be guarded. In this fashion the Reformation was 
achieved. 

I have striven to give, within a short compass, a sketch of 
the earlier national struggles of Germany. It is, I believe, of 
importance to remember that the aspirations of the German 
popular party are not of yesterday ; that, widened as its aims 
are now, it has something to look back upon ; that there is an 
ancient tradition, however full of sad remembrances, for Ger- 
man unity as for German freedom ; and I trust that the long 
battle for the people's rights will end in the establishment of a 
New Germany, comprising all its members, great in liberty, 
and strong in self-defence. 

Karl Blind. 



